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mite, for the advancement of the refined arts,
on this side of the Atlantic." His Conquest
of Canaan (1785), an epic in eleven books,
touts both scriptural and revolutionary he-
roes, and Greenfield Hill (1794), imitative of
Goldsmith and Thomson, defines the cultural
models of the Hartford circle. Dwight, apart
from his poetry, appears to enjoy a posthu-
mous vitality denied Trumbull, Humphreys,
or Barlow. So mighty was he, thundering at
every young skeptic, so sincere in his religion,
as evinced in his version of the one hundred
and thirty-seventh psalm, so conversant with
the life of his epoch, that he remains basic
for students of eighteenth-century America.
His Travels in New England and New York;
1796-1815 (1821-1822) is worth a dozen
Columbiads or Humphreys3 doggerel on Am-
erican husbandry.
The Connecticut Wits proclaim our grad-
ual drift, since the days of Wigglesworth,
from literature as a mere record toward belles
lettres. When these youngsters, steeped in
Pope or Goldsmith and eager for a national
literature, planned their Anarchiad (1786-
1787) or Echo (1791-1805), satirical news-
papers, writing in America was still in bond-
age to the concepts of religion, philosophy,
or patriotism. But the Wits were cultivated;
they had a flair for a well-knit paragraph or
stanza. They were, at any rate, closer to
Parnassus than were Edwards or Crevecoeur
or Paine. Moreover, in the most humble writ-